INTRODUCTION

ascertained facts and consequently to sacrifice some of them. I
have adopted it as my principle to retain those which have seemed
to me most characteristic of the life of the nation or else most
important by reason of their consequences. But there is no rule
for forming a sure estimate either of the importance of a fact or
of its character; the choice therefore remains a personal one, and
open to the reproach of arbitrariness. Nor am I any better able
to justify the choice of examples cited in order to give a living
impression: I even feel that readers may find the examples too
infrequent to enliven an exposition, too many passages which
may produce the impression of being in too general or abstract
a form.

Since it has been my intention to retrace the whole course of
a people's evolution from its remotest origins, it has appeared to
me necessary to treat of all periods and aspects of its life. But in
determining how much space to allow to each period or class of
facts I had no guide as to the relative importance of these save
my own personal judgment; here again my decisions may appear
arbitrary, and the proportion between the various parts and the
whole will necessarily remain open to dispute.

It may be considered that I have devoted too much attention to
politics. It is my conviction that political authority and political
accidents have always played the leading part in the evolution of
the French people; but all such convictions are based upon im-
pressions of too complex and personal a natxire for it to be possible
to justify them by proofs.

Readers in the habit of noting the very powerful reaction of
economic facts upon contemporary society may consider that I
have allowed too little space to economic hie. I could find a valid
excuse in the lamentable paucity of records of an economic
character, which are so incomplete and fragmentary that it is
rarely possible, without risking serious error, to extract from them
any general opinion with regard to any particular region or period.
I prefer to confess that the effects of economic forces seem to me
to have been far smaller in the days when there was no such
thing as capital, credit, or business on a large scale. Economic
life in those days consisted mainly in the technical processes of
labour, which occupied the greater part of the lives of the very
large majority of the population. I think I have allowed its
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